KABLOOXA

time, was the reflection, 'What a nuisance this Kabloona is,
always wanting to get somewhere, always asking useless ques-
tions! What a barbarian!3

I had learnt by now what my share of the work of installation
was: bring in blocks of snow for water; unpack the boxes; start
the Primus stove going; set up the drying rack over the stove;
lay out mugs, biscuits, and the tobacco tin on the iglerk; replen-
ish the water bucket with snow; see that the candle stays up-
right; keep the Primus from clogging and going out. You stop
the sled at six in the evening, say, and it is not far from eleven
o'clock before everything needed has been done and you are
finally able to lie back on your skins and enjoy the bliss of a
cigarette. And the next morning it has all to" be undone
again.

Next day it was Utak who was the first to sight the camp,
and out of his belly rumbled the word 'Igloo!' that word so
magical that its very sound in these spaces suffices to efface all
fretting and weariness. After a camp is sighted, the intervening
time falls into two periods. You see it in the distance and are
half an hour away from it. You leap on to the sled and sit
humming because you are in sight of port. Five minutes before
you make port, this beatific peace drops away, a tremor of
excitation runs through dogs and men, and the sled begins to
fly as if burdenless over the ice until with a flourish you pull up
and the dogs stop dead in their tracks.

The seal-camp was built in the shelter of a sort of bluff that
fell sheer into the sea. What was now the ridge of this bluff had
once been the seashore, but with the passage of time the land
here had risen to a considerable height. Ourselves travelling
on the sea, we had come upon the camp round a small pen-
insula, seeing it first from die right, and only the dark spots
made by the dogs, and the harpoons standing like penstrokes in
the air, had been visible as we advanced. The drift here was so
heavy that the blocks of the igloos were buried beneath it, and